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BISHOP'S GLEES. 

By G. A. Macjarren. 

(Continued from page 300.) 

It has already been stated that Bishop's Glees 
have peculiarities which dissimilate them from 
other compositions of their class, and more par- 
ticularly from those produced during the sum- 
mertide of Glee history, the fifty or sixty years, 
namely, dating from the last third of the 
eighteenth century. 

The chief of these distinctions is one which 
brings the Glee closely back to the shape in 
which it first appeared under its generic title, 
among old John Playford's Airs and Dialogues; 
from which shape the majority, if not all of the 
compositions of its so-called palmy period, have 
widely diverged ; this is, the having an essential 
accompaniment, indispensable always to the full 
effect, and necessary often to the completeness 
of the harmony. When Bishop published the 
twelve Glees dedicated to Bianchi, in some of 
which the accompaniment for harp or pianoforte 
is an inseparable element, the practice of writing 
Glees for unaccompanied voices had become so 
general, that your true lover of this species of 
music used to deem the addition of a pianoforte 
part heretical to the laws of the order, injurious 
to the effect of the voices, and indirectly in- 
sulting to the singers, as implying that they 
needed instrumental support. It would seem 
that our composer set out in life with a con- 
viction that such instrumental support or 
colouring was a requisite concomitant of vocal 
harmony, for in a piece by him of obviously 
earlier date than the Bianchi Glees, there is a 
bass part wholly independent of the voices, 
figured throughout to indicate the harmony ; 
this piece, remarkable for its grammatical im- 
purity, but melodious in all the parts, is a Canon 
or Round for four voices, " Manda la Pace al 
fine," which is scarcely more curious, as an 
evidence of the state of English music during 
the first five years of our century, than is the 
title-page, of the state of music-selling. The 
strangely unpunctual imprint runs : — " London 
Printed "& Published by Pearce & Co 28 Hay 
Market where may be had Tamerlane Go just 
Resemblance and all this Authors works Musical 
Instruments bought Sold and let on Hire." 
Thus, from the first, Bishop appears in the ranks 
of Glee writers as an innovator, or, to speak 
better, a renovator; but though he gave an 
apparently new aspect, by restoring its old one, 
to the class of writing in which he made his best 
successes, he produced enough Glees in the 
esteemed orthodox — that is, unaccompanied 



ls ' 
form, to associate his name with the best re- i peculiarities which distinguish Bishop's theatrical 



garded of all the musicians who devoted their 
talent to its cultivation. 

It was not only in this matter ofnstru- 
mental accompaniment that he departed from 
the practice of his immediate predecessors — 
not only in this, that he revived the pecu- 
liarities of the primitive models in Playford's 
collection. Another distinction of Bishop's 
Glees, is, like the last-mentioned, also a restor- 
ation. This consists in the complete strains often 
assigned to a single voice, a peculiarity which 
appears in several of those early Glees which he 
dedicated to his master. Opposed to this, 
though our Glee classics — as the genuine ama- 
teur delights to call them — present many in- 
stances of phrases for a solo voice, there is 
scarcely to be found, in the whole range of those 
esteemed compositions, an entire melody for a 
single voice, without the harmony of one or more 
of the others ; indeed, it could scarcely be con- 
sistent with good effect, that, in the absence of 
instrumental accompaniment, any singer should 
be left alone for such a succession of rhythmical 
sections as might constitute a detached song. 

Yet again Bishop brought back one of the 
original elements of the Glee in restoring to it 
the dramatic form which it bears in the first 
published specimens. It must not be ignored, 
that, in Callcott's "Red Cross Knight," and 
some few more instances, the dramatic form was 
employed for the Glee by other writers than 
Bishop ; but with him such instances are as 
frequent, as they are rare in the collected works 
of all others. The term dramatic is here used 
without reference to the theatre, as distinct from 
didactic — implying a separate personality in 
each of the singers, and a dialogue between the 
several persons. 

It is now to speak of Bishop's appropriation of 
the Glee to the uses of the theatre, importing 
the style of composition from the Freemasons', 
the Thatched House, and the Crown and Anchor, 
to Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and making 
it thus one of the resources of stage effect, 
wherein consists a fourth distinction between his 
Glees and those written before them. It is not 
denied that examples may exist bearing date 
prior to Bishop's compositions for the theatre, of 
concerted pieces written for the stage that have 
more or less the character of Glees ; but whereas 
these were of most rare occurrence in the drama, 
those of Bishop constituted so prominent a 
feature in his pseudo operas, and was so fre- 
quently incorporated in the melo dramas and 
other pieces of less musical pretension for which 
he wrote, that' a separate class of performers — 
glee-singers by description — of a rank inferior to 
the principal vocalists, while decidedly superior 
to the chorus, formed, from the time of Bishop's 
musical directorship at Covent Garden Theatre, 
a necessary branch of the company. 

One more will complete the sum of those 
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Glees. This is that the soprano parts in 
them were composed for and originally sung by 
ladies; whereas, in the Glees written for the 
several Clubs — and all Glees, before the per- 
formance of this class of music became an esta- 
blished usage in the theatre, were designed for 
the Clubs, if even their authors had not interest 
to secure their introduction at the banquets of 
those institutions — in these Glees, the composers 
had always to fit the specialities of boys' voices, 
since the gentler sex; is inadmissible to partici- 
pation in the feast or the harmony on the occa- 
sions of Club meetings. The effect upon the 
music, of this change of the sex of the singers, 
is, that Bishop's soprano parts are often more 
florid than those of his compeers, and in this 
respect the said changes induced the dis- 
tinction in his Glees under present discussion. 
The introduction of female voices into Glee 
performance had, however, also another effect 
which is not less to be noted ; this was to intro- 
duce the performance of Glees into private 
society, and to associate ladies with tenors and 
basses, not only as accompanyists at the piano- 
forte, but as the right persons in the right place, 
to sustain their proper vocal part. No longer 
were your altos and tenors to despotise with 
unctious grace over the soft suavity of tender 
passages, turning and trilling in such habitual 
practice as seemed to show how one good turn 
deserved another; no longer did basses, with 
ponderous gravity, tyrannise over the silence, if 
they could not enchain the attention, of a com 
pany ; no longer did the Glee party monopolise 
almost as much the enjoyment, as the singing, of 
the music in general company ; the inclusion of 
ladies in concerted vocal music enlisted a new 
element in the performance, gave it an entirely 
new interest, and changed tedium to pleasure in 
very many hearers of Glees, who now for the 
first time became listeners to them. The history 
of amusement is a curious reflex of the history of 
manners, if not of morals, as is shown by a 
retrospect of the parallel progress of social in- 
tercourse and the Glee during the last hundred 
years. The Catch Club was organised to afford 
opportunities for gratifying the then prevalent 
love of Catches — a class of music dependent 
more upon the words than on the notes for its 
effect, aiming at humour in the choice of those, 
but hitting off not rarely, coarseness in its stead. 
The members of this institution originally con- 
sisted, as they now consist, of men of the highest 
rank, even up to the grade of Dukes and 
Princes; conviviality was the admitted, if not 
the declared, object of its meetings, and that in 
an age when no one was considered to fulfil his 
character of gentleman, who left the dinner-table 
with less than two bottles of wine under his 
embroidered waistcoat; and such men, assem- 
bled for such a purpose, made the cultivation of 
the Catch an occasion for their coming together, 
and the fillip that the flowers of their foster-plant 



gave to their hilarity was the guerdon of their 
nursing care. Qualms of propriety seem to have 
crept early into the associated conscience of the 
Club, urging the greater elevation of intel- 
lectual over sensual enjoyment, and its propor- 
tionate worthiness of promotion by men com- 
bined under artistic pretensions. As is not 
infrequent with individual topers, this society of 
boon companions passed from the phase of 
joviality to that of sentimentalism ; this is evi- 
denced by the course of its musical predilection 
and patronage, when the serious Glee took its 
honoured place in the performances after the 
periodical dinners. It was surely to " assume a 
virtue " for these festive and musical noblemen 
and gentlemen to encourage the praises of cots 
and glades, and grots and queens of the silver 
bow, the reproaches of Thyrsis, and the sighings 
for Chlora and Ccelia ; while that they " had it 
not," seems to have been indicated by the exclu- 
sion of ladies from their meetings. The pastoral 
poetry of the age was as unreal as its china 
swains and shepherdesses ; and the pretended 
taste for such subjects as engage both verse- 
makers and musicians, was equally truthless in 
men who had no pleasure in the country, and as 
little faith towards the other sex as discernment 
of its merits. By slow degrees the face of things 
was changed ; the joined sources of Anacreon's 
inspiration were found not to be kindred ; the 
influences of love and wine proved themselves to 
be diverse, beauty contended with the bottle, 
and, to the glory of our own times, has now 
gained the entire ascendancy. The performance 
of concerted vocal music, from being limited, or 
nearly so, to the exclusively masculine, though 
doubtfully manly, meetings of the Clubs, became 
from time to time, more and more, a domestic 
institution; and having made itself a home in 
many a household, gave to each such household 
more of the qualities of the homestead than it 
had hitherto owned, by uniting its members in 
mutual enjoyment, and so making each a party 
to the pleasure of them all. Once snugly housed 
at the social fire side, part-singing might look 
abroad fearless of being again dislodged ; and 
thus, in our own immediate days, extensive 
societies have grown up, not in London alone, 
but in every part of the country (of character 
directly opposite to that of the several singing 
Clubs), in which ladies and gentlemen meet to- 
gether for the practice of music, in which dining 
is no part of the object of the assembly, and in 
which the general style of the music performed 
is as far above that of the maudlin Glees, whose 
sweetness suffused the clubs with sympathetic 
satisfaction, as is the general moral tone indi- 
cated by these healthful, free gatherings for 
common improvement and common enjoyment, 
superior to that exemplified in the sickly exclu- 
siveness of those venerable institutions. The 
employment of ladies' voices in glees was coeval 
with the gradual adoption of this class of music 
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in the domestic circle ; the practice of part- 
singing in families was the natural precursor of 
singing societies ; and hence it is fair to regard 
this feature in Bishop's compositions as inti- 
mately connected with, if not as having mainly 
conduced to, an important change in the state of 
society, and a vastly improved condition of our 
national taste for, and knowledge of, music. 
But you may answer to the above, the general 
practice of part-singing throughout England 
dates from the establishment of Mr. Hullah's 
classes, and that Bishop's Glees are less sung by 
the Societies which have arisen since this practice 
became general, than are the modern German 
part-songs and those of living English com- 
posers. This shall be ceded to you, in deference 
to the supposed interest you take in the present 
remarks, the sign of which is that you make 
some such objection as the foregoing ; there is, 
however, a rejoinder to your pertinent answer, 
and the text for this rejoinder may be found in 
the fable of the thirstless horse and the water. 
Mr. Hullah might have propounded his system 
in vain, and the Council of Education might 
have supported him to as little purpose, had 
there been no musical inclination in the heart of 
the people ; he might have explained the scale, 
but could not have induced the bulk of English- 
men to ascend its gradation of tones and semi- 
tones, had not the love of song already been 
planted within them — had it notalready takenroot. 
The most fecund seed of this still growing national 
love is to be traced, it is believed, to the con- 
certed music of our composer, the index to which 
source of derivation is the memory of many and 
many a performance in private circles, of such 
pieces as "The Chough and Crow," "Blow, 
gentle gales," and " Sleep, gentle Lady," the 
pleasure afforded by which was equalled only by 
the pains taken to produce it. This memory 
goes back to the pre-Hullahite times of social 
music, when your else untaught tenors and 
basses took upon them the study of so much of 
technicality as enabled them to sing the nether 
parts of the Glees here quoted ; and such inkling 
of study so sharpened relish for the pursuit, that 
they willingly entered Mr. Hullah's classes, as 
affording the first opportunity for extending 
their inkling into mastery. It may be replied 
further to the objection that has, courteous 
reader, above been proposed in your name, that 
the solo element in Bishop's Glees, which was to 
a great extent their means of introduction into 
general society, is equally the cause of their 
partial exclusion from choral assemblies ; but 
that, nevertheless, there are more of these com- 
positions in frequent use at the present moment, 
than of those of any one writer contemporaneous 
with or prior to our author. 

To speak in broad terms of the characteristic 
merits of Bishop's Glees, the flowing melodious- 
ness of all the vocal parts must first be men- 
tioned, as being a quality that renders them 



peculiarly interesting to the singers, and tends 
very largely to their smoothness of effect. Next 
in order must be named their rhythmical clear- 
ness, which further adds to their facility of 
performance, and equally for comprehension by 
the listener. A fluent phraseology, rounded off 
into well defined periods, may be said almost to 
sing itself, to seize upon the attention like a 
sweet infection, and to imprint itself upon the 
memory like rain-drops upon the primeval sand- 
stone ; it is a matter of course, then, that music 
possessing these two essentials should be both 
sung and heard with pleasure. The prevalent 
simplicity of the harmony is another feature for 
particular comment ; the very frequent progres- 
sion of two of the parts in passages of thirds or 
sixths produces much of the softness of 
effect which is accounted a chief charm in 
all Bishop's writing; and the absence, almost 
without exception, of extreme discords, pre- 
vents this softness from being interrupted. 
Lastly, there is to extol the invariably good 
accentuation of the words, their generally 
emphatic declamation, and their frequently 
felicitous expression. If this furnish not an 
evidence of the highest poetical feeling in the 
composer, it shows him to have been so tho- 
roughly in earnest in what he wrote, and to have 
felt this — according to his capacity — so fully, that 
we gladly accept its perfect genuineness in the 
place of poetry, its natural truthfulness having a 
grace that elaborate art often fails to attain. 
Sincerity is a cardinal virtue in an artist ; nay 
more, let him possess command over his tech- 
nical resources to enable him to express his own 
ideas, and this virtue of sincerity may be ranked 
as his very highest claim to admiration ; thus it 
is, that when homely thoughts have unaffected 
utterance, they are certain of sympathy, not from 
the homely alone, but from all who are so unso- 
phisticated as to have an ear for the voice of 
nature. 

Bishop's Glees, as a series, are not without 
their irregularities, to ignore which would be to 
do injustice to their points of excellence, as 
leaving to be implied that either were confounded 
with the other. Chief among these irregularities 
is the common habit, particularly in the com- 
poser's earlier writings, of making an upper part 
cross the bass, while this latter sings what is 
designed to be the lowest note of the harmony. 
Not only is the progression of the bass part thus 
seriously obscured, but the effect of the entire 
harmony is confused, and the only alleviation 
of this bad result is, that the then perfectly 
indispensable accompaniment may drown the 
protruding tenor part, and make one fancy, as 
one always would wish, that the redundant 
singer were elsewhere than in the performance. 
Another fault of not rare occurrence in the 
pieces for many solo voices, is the making two 
of these sing the same through an entire passage. 
A Glee for five voices thus often becomes a 
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composition in four parts, with this disadvantage 
over a piece distributed to four singers, namely, 
that some one or other of the parts, being 
doubled, is rendered obtrusively prominent 
among the rest, where no such prominence is 
desirable, either for the harmonic effect or the 
melodic interest of the part in question. 

The twenty years of comparative inaction 
as a composer that closed Bishop's life, were 
partly occupied by him in the collection and 
revision of his Glees and other concerted pieces, 
An edition of these in eleven volumes, which was 
issued under his superintendence, professes to 
be " complete," but is deficient in several pieces 
from his dramatic works, and in some of the 
detached publications. It is fair to reason that 
these omissions were not made unadvisedly, but 
that the composer, having discretionary power, 
purposely suppressed such compositions as had 
failed of effect at the time of their production, 
or failed to satisfy his own regard for his future 
reputation. Beethoven long entertained the 
notion, which was a very fond one with him, of 
republishing the whole of his pianoforte Sonatas 
in an uniform collection, and of then making 
many emendations, or at least alterations in 
them, which had from time to time occurred to 
him, besides greatly amplifying the expression 
marks throughout the series. Various circum- 
stances prevented the accomplishment of this 
purpose, and the world may or may not regret 
the loss of the composer's retrospect of these 
fruits of the several seasons of his whole career. 
A like purpose, with a different result, was 
formed by Sir Henry Bishop. The fact of his 
copyrights having been principally in the hands 
of one publisher, of their reverting to himself at 
the expiration of the term of their original 
assignment, and of their having then to be re- 
assigned by him, may partly account for his 
having been his own editor ; but whatever occa- 
sioned his undertaking this duty, which no one 
else could have so well discharged, we are 
bound to regard both the selection of pieces and 
the state of the text as embodying the composer's 
plea for judgment to posterity, and we have no 
right, therefore, to take into account anything 
that appears not in this professedly " Complete 
Collection." I shall proceed, then, to examine 
the pieces thus bequeathed to the world, and 
advert only to any different form in which some 
of them may have previously appeared, to notice 
either the circumstances of their origin, or to 
record any material change that may have been 
made in them. The order of their succession in 
this edition appears to be accidental, having no 
reference to classification of subject or style, to 
number of voices or to date of composition. 
One may conjecture, indeed, that the policy of 
increasing the attraction of each volume,* by 
placing in every one as many of the most popular 



Glees as of those little known, induced this 
order; but a guess must not be mistaken for a 
statement. Such as it is, however, since it carries 
the sanction of the author's name, I shall respect 
this order, and speak of the pieces seriatim, 
according to this arrangement. 

( To be continued.) 



* The several volumes of the series appeared successively, and 
are sold separately. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATKE. 

The revival of " II Barbiere" has been extremely 
attractive, and has afforded that accomplished vocalist, 
Madame Trebelli, an opportunity of proving that she is 
one of the very best Eosinas now before the public. 
Signor Gardoni, too, as Count Almaviva, and Signor 
Gassier as Figaro, are so admirably suited for their re- 
spective parts in this opera, that we cannot wonder how 
thoroughly satisfied were the audience with the manner 
in which it has been this season represented. A brilliant 
success has also been achieved by Madame Harriers 
Wippern as Alice, in " Robert le Diable." Thoroughly 
German in her reading of the part, she yet has much of 
the grace and refinement of the Italian school ; and with 
a fine soprano voice, and the most daring powers of execu- 
tion, she thoroughly takes the audience with her, and 
will no doubt hold her place as one of the good dramatic 
singers of the day. 

On Thursday, the 23rd ult., Beethoven's "Fidelio" 
was produced, and with a success which should dispel all 
doubt as to the policy of presenting it to the subscribers 
oftener than has hitherto been the custom. Strange 
indeed would it be if this great creation of the greatest 
mind that ever spoke through music should be compelled 
to give place to the many vapid effusions which are given 
ad nauseam, season after Beason, without any tangible 
reason, save the gratification of the vanity of some par- 
ticular singer or singers. That something more substan- 
tial is ever acceptable, the applause which greeted the 
performance of " Fidelio " will abundantly prove ; and 
we can only express our surprise that with an artist like 
Madlle. Tietjens in the company, this work should not 
have formed one of the regular stock operas of each 
season. With the recollection of many former Leonoras, 
we have little hesitation in saying that so equable a per- 
formance of this difficult character has rarely been pre- 
sented as that of Madlle. Tietjens. Apart from her great 
powers as a vocalist, she possesses such a knowledge of 
the stage, and throws such a true dramatic feeling into 
every action, that the suffering, devoted wife seems to 
carry with her the sympathy of the whole audience ; and 
the storm of approbation where she at length throws 
herself into the arms of her husband, seems almost as 
much a burst of joy, as of artistic appreciation. The 
great scena in the first act was sung with such true and 
reverential feeling for the composer, that it drew down 
the heartiest applause; but all who know the worth and 
value of Madlle. Tietjens must have felt sorry that the 
high notes, especially the sustained B at the conclusion, 
showed unmistakeable signs of the wear and tear of a 
season, the great weight of which has rested mainly upon 
her. Any such drawback as this, however, disappeared 
entirely as the opera progressed : and in the trying music 
of the prison-scene and the Jinale we scarcely ever heard 
her in finer voice. The small part of Marcellina was 
excellently sustained by Madlle. Liebhart. The beautiful 
song in the first scene, alternating between major and 
minor, has not often been better sung. So few Italians 
seem to think it at all necessary to do more than throw 
off the notes of this little gentle song of thankfulness, that 
it was quite refreshing to hear it read by a German mind, 
and to feel that it was cast to a vocalist, who did not think 
it beneath her to study its sentiment. The debut of Dr. 
Gunz, in the part of Florestan, was highly successful ; and 
although we cannot say that he created the effect we have 
been accustomed to in the grand scena in the prison, 
there was more real pathos in his singing, and a greater 



